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READERS WRITE 


“Cheap Women” and “Pure Ladies” 
From PATHFINDER of Dec. 9, I quote: 
“The Bata line starts at $1.69 for cheap 
women’s shoes. A conservative man’s 
shoe sells at $3.99.” This reminds me of 
a sign I once saw in a cheap store in 
Philadelphia, reading: “Pure Ladies silk 
hose 79 cents a pair.” 
W. E. Barnes 
Florence, Mass. 


More About Birthmarks 

Some of your readers apparently be- 
lieve that incidents associated with a 
pregnant woman can mark the unborn 
child. Maybe my younger brother was 
slighted when they were passing out the 
birthmarks. My mother used to visit 
with the woman next door who is hard of 
hearing; my brother’s hearing is normal. 
I fell and injured my hand and my mother 
took care of the injury. I now have a 
permanent scar there but my brother was 
' born with no abnormal marks on his 
hands. My mother had a pair of shoes 
that were a little too tight and caused 
corns on her feet, but my brother was 
born without corns. I myself have a 
birthmark; it is a mole on the left side 
of my face, but my mother doesn’t re- 
member having seen any ground moles 
just before I was born. 

Raymond Ressler 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Relative to your story “Birthmark 
Bogey” (PATHFINDER, November 25), 
many years ago a horse and a cow were 
quietly -pasturing together. A bug or 
something impelled the horse suddenly, 
violently and viciously to chase the cow. 
A calf subsequently born of this cow had 
uncleft fore-hoofs. At slaughtering, I 
saved these hoofs and have them yet. 

J. C. Young 
Degolia, Pa. 
Concerning the Amish 

It was with great interest that I read 
your article in the Dec. 9 issue entitled 
“Amish Migration.” 

However, I find some errors. You say 
“the Amish have stayed in Pennsylvania: 
Amish colonies have not been established 
elsewhere.” If you will investigate further 
you will find numerous colonies of this 
faith elsewhere, in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Virginia, Delaware, Michi- 
gan, and a few in Canada. It may be 
that none of the particular colony in 
Pennsylvania has migrated, but I know 
there are other Amish colonies in the 
various states mentioned ... 
S. A. Smith 
Sugarcreek, O. 


Bathtubs and Bathers 

In the issue of Dec. 2, there is a fine 
editorial on “Tubs and America.” If the 
data given are correct, then the statement 
that for the rest of the world there is 
one bathtub for every 1,300 persons and 
that we have facilities for keeping our- 
selves more than 100 times cleaner than 
the balance of mankind is, I believe, in- 
correct. 

If, in the United States, there is one 
bathtub for every 11 persons, as stated, 
and assuming the population is 132,000,- 
000, we have 12,000,000 bathtubs in our 
country. If 12,000,000 is 95 per cent of 
the bathtubs of the world, then 5 per 
cent is about 631,580, the number of bath- 


tubs in the rest of the world. The popu- 
lation of the rest of the world is approxi- 
mately 1,868,000,000. This gives about one 
bathtub for every 3,000 persons instead of 
one for every 1,300, and that means that 
we are about 270 times cleaner than the 
rest of mankind... 
P. S. Berg 

Monmouth, Ore. 


- * * 


Your editorial “Tubs and America” neg- 
lected to mention Finland somewhere near 
the top in bathing. Finland may possess 
few bathtubs such as we have here in 
America, but her steam bath is a nation- 
al institution. Finns in America who own 
steam baths scorn bathtubs as doing an 
insufficient job of body cleansing. The 
soap and water wash, they say, should 
come after the steaming and switching 
with boughs. All this is finished off with 
a plunge into the snow... 

Gertrude T. Miler 
Olympia, Wash. 


Church-Goers and the Poll 

I am quite convinced that your per- 
centage ratios in the church poll are much 
too high. You state that 49.2 per cent 
of the total population “attend churci 
weekly or oftener’ (PATHFINDER, Dec. 2). 

The aggregate membership of all 
churches in the U. S. was only 52,379,597 
in 1938 ... Of the enrolled membership, 
less than fifty per cent attend services 
weekly. I cannot speak, of course, for the 
Catholics, whose average is very high. 

Adjusting the figures, eliminating dupli- 
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cation and allowing 100 per cent atten: 
ance for the Catholic brethren, the resu 
will still be no better than 35 per cent « 
the basis of present estimated populat i: 
of 135 million. Your poll was in go. 
faith, but those interviewed did not a 
tell the truth. 

Rev. P. M. Smith 

Bruin, Pa. 

Having read with interest your churc) 
poll, it is interesting to note these law 
of the Plymouth Colony. “Whosoev: 
shall profane the Lord’s day by doing u: 
necessary servile work, by unnecessa: 
travailing, or by sports and recreation 
shall forfeit for every such default 4)) 
shillings, or be publicly whipped; but ji: 
it clearly appears that sin was proudly an: 
presumptuously committed, against the 
known command of the Blessed God, suc!) 
a person ... shall be put to death o) 
grievously punished at the discretion o{ 
the court.” 

Other laws provide that. “no woman 
shall -kiss her child” and that husband 
and wives shall not kiss on the Sabbat) 
The freedom enjoyed by people today, a 
indicated in your poll, in the manner i) 
which they occupy themselves on Sunday. 
justly belongs to the freedom of thes 
days. Religion and freedom have advanc- 
ed hand in hand. 

William G. Bouic 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


U. S. and Europe: Areas 

PATHFINDER of Dec. 2, 1939, prints 
the. following statement in the article o» 
“U. S. of Europe?’: 

“It’s (Europe’s) area is less than hal! 
that of the United States ... counting 
the western section of Russia, its popul: 
tion is in the neighborhood of 510,000,000) 
millions.” 

This statement indicates that European 
Russia is to be considered as part of the 
European area. Atlas figures show th 
following comparative areas: Europe, 
3,750,000 square miles; United States. 
2,973,774 square miles. Is your statement 
or the atlas figures in error? 

R. W. Weber 
Dayton, O. 

[The area of Europe to the crest of the Urals, which 
takes in the western portion of Soviet Russia, but ex- 
cluding the Caspian Steppe, is 3,570,000 square mils 
The area, without Russia, is about 2,000,000 square 
miles. The continental area of the U. S. is 3,026,78 
square miles.—Ed.] 


Praise for “Morals in Storage” 


Your editorial, “Morals in Storage.” 
thrilled me to the center of my soul . 
You are to be commended for your clear 
statement and warning ...I know I am 
voicing the sentiment of millions when | 
say congratulations and thank you. 

W. H. Shepfer, D. D. 
Defiance, O. 

Your editorial, “Morals in 
(PATHFINDER, Dec. 9), was a master- 
piece ... You say: “The truth is that 
man is a spiritual being and when |e 
ignores that, he suffers the grief of the 
sterile.” You do not profess to be 4a 
minister of the gospel of God, but rea!!y 
you, in this editorial, have delivered a sc'- 
mon far superior to those delivered }) 
many, many ordained ministers. Long 
live PATHFINDER 

Rea Gilber! 
Hopedale, O. 

I wish I could see you personally and 

tell you how I enjoy reading your ¢(!l- 


~ Aorials 


E..U. Will 
Portland, Ore. 
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THE YEAR— 


lt Changed the History of the World 


ROM the vantage point of the 
future, tomorrow’s historian will 
look back upon 1939 as twelve months 
that changed the history of the world. 
A year ago Europe was at peace. 
Today Europe is locked in a titanic 
struggle which re-echoes in every 
cranny of the earth, 

A year ago Soviet Russia and Nazi 
Germany were mortal enemies, hurl- 
ing ideological defiance in each other’s 
teeth. Today, Russia and Germany 
apparently are allies, threatening to 
rule the Western world by brute force. 

A year ago the principles of inter- 
national law, international 
morality and international 
decency, though challenged, 
were still strong enough to 
make men who violated 
them strain for justification. 
Today the crudest lie is 
ground enough for infam- 
ous aggression, 

How, the historian of the 
future will want to know, 
did these _ tremendous 
changes come about? We 
of 1939 cannot tell him; we 
are too close to the blaz- 
ing fire and swirling smoke 
to see into the heart of the 
conflagration. All we can do 
is set the story down in 
barest outline. 


. . . European Opening 


Europe’s year opened to 
the clank of the saber and 
the shout for spoils, Fascist 
Italy, growing Jéalous of the 
easy successes befalling her 
German partner, clamored 
for French territory with an 
insistance that swung the 
world’s eyes to the Medit- 
terranean as the possible 
theater of a new war. 
Germany’s masters hauled their great 
financial genius, Hjalmar Schacht, 
from his post as president of the 
Reichsbank and swung to the eco- 
nomic left. In Spain, Francisco Fran- 
co’s booted Fascists tramped at last 
into ravaged Barcelona, sealing the 
doom of still another struggling demo- 
cratic government. 


At the end of this ominous prologue 
came an interlude of death. In Rome, 
8l-year-old Pope Pius XI breathed his 
last words: “We still have many 
things to do.” The Roiman Catholic 
College of Cardinals, in the speediest 
and most unanimous election in 300 
vears, named as Pius XII the Papal 


Secretary of State, Eugenio Cardin&al 
Pacelli, a man who had said of dic- 
tators: “They are inspired by a false 
conception of the world and of life.” 

Searcely had the new Pope be- 
stowed his blessing on the world be- 
fore Europe resumed its headlong 
dash toward destruction. In mid- 
March—Adolf Hitler’s favorite month 
for action—the pebble was dislodged 
that was to bring the avalanche of 
war finally crashing down about the 
earth’s head. Seizing on a Nazi-in- 
spired crisis within the remains of 
post-Munich Czecho - Slovakia, the 





Marcus in The New York Times 


Reichsfuehrer sent his regiments into 
Prague. 

With this deed vanished the last 
hope of keeping the Nazi terror with- 
in bounds. Despite his fervently re- 
peated vows to take no non-Germans 
under his yoke, Hitler had conquered 
an alien, independent people. Within 
another two weeks, Lithuanian Memel 
was added to the Nazi spoils, Franco 
ended the Spanish war by entering 
Madrid, and Fascism reached its last 
unchallenged peak. 


Now the issue was finally joined. In 
England, Neville Chamberlain’s “ap- 
peasement” policy crumpled like stale 
cornbread. When the drilled Nazi 


after Fremiet 


The Gorilla Mentality Set a Defiling Pace in 1939 


press began spitting venom at Poland, 
the disillusioned British Prime Min- 
ister rose in the House of Commons 
to make a historic pledge—if Poland, 
far away in the boiling pot of central 
Europe, were attacked, England 
would come to her aid, 

Thus was forged the first link in a 
chain designed to restrain the Nazi 
menace. Other links were added 
when Rumania and Greece swung into 
the French-British ‘ orbit. But one 
great, indispensable link was. still 
missing, and military missions weat 
from the Western democracies to Mos- 
cow to enlist Russian aid. 


. . . Mounting Fever 


Meanwhile, with all eyes pinned on 
its northern end, the southern half of 
the Rome-Berlin Axis struck a light- 
ning blow. On Good Friday, 
Italian troops sped across 
the Adriatic to snatch off 
the primitive little kingdom 
of Albania, By Easter Sun- 
day, King Zog and his half- 
American queen Geraldine, 
recently a mother, were in 
exile and Albania had van- 
ished. 


All through the early sum- 
mer the war fever mounted, 
Britain, for the first time in 
its history, introduced 
peace - time conscription, 
The Rome-Berlin Axis was 
put on paper as a formal 
military alliance. Turkey 
lined up with England and 
France, To a dramatic plea 
from Franklin Roosevelt for 
a 10-year non-aggression 
pledge, Hitler replied with a 
contemptuous speech, in the 
course of which he ripped 
to pieces Germany’s non- 
aggression pact with Poland, 
In Moscow, where the Al- 
lied mission sweated blood 
in an effort to obtain Rus- 
sian assistance, a significant 
but little understood change 
took place—Maxim Litvi- 
noff, preacher of peace and collective 
security, went out as Foreign Com- 
missar, and fire-eating Vyacheslaff 
Molotoff went in, 

In late August, with 8,000,000 Euro- 
peans under arms and nerves screwed 
to the pitch of hysteria, Hitler pro- 
duced his great coup. Communist 

tussia and Nazi Germany, supposedly 
implacable enemies, linked arms in 
what was called a non-aggression pact 
but proved to be a deal for bloody 
plunder. For Hitler, with his eye on 
Poland first and mastery of central 
-Europe a little later on, this was to be 


(Continued on page 12) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Tightrope 


Not 3,000 miles away, but a few 
miles from American shores, the 
echoes of Europe’s war sounded last 
week. The result was President 
Roosevelt was forced to take one more 
step on the tightrope all neutrals must 
tread when nations make war. 

Just outside the three-mile limit of 
U. S. territorial waters, the Arauca, a 
5,000-ton German freighter, hesitated 
momentarily as the British cruiser 
Orion fired a warning shot across her 
bow. Then she fled to the safety of 
Florida’s Port Everglades harbor. 

Two hours later, the 32,000-ton 
Columbus, third largest of Germany’s 
luxury liners, was scuttled by her cap- 
tain and crew about ‘400 miles off the 
American coast as a British destroyer 
stood by. The U. S. cruiser Tuscaloosa 
rescued 570 men and nine women of 
the Columbus found drifting in small 
boats. 

With the President already having 
under consideration a proposal that 
the United States join with other 
American nations in a protest at the 
battle, within the Western Hemi- 
sphere’s “neutrality belt,” which re- 
sulted in the destruction of the Graf 
-Spee (see page 6), these new inci- 
dents meant still more problems for 
the White House and State Depart- 
ment. 

According to Presidential secretary 
Stephen Early, there was “no violation 
of the so-called neutrality zone” in the 
seuttling of the Columbus, because 
there was no actual naval encounter. 
As to the meeting of the Arauca and 
the Orion, however, Early said only 
that he had “no information.” 

Other items in the President’s week 
included these: 

© At the annual reception to the 
Diplomatic Corps, he was host to re- 
presentatives of belligerent and neu- 
tral nations alike. Interesting to note 
at this slightly tense gathering were 
problems caused by the custom that 
calls for diplomats to pass down the 
reception line in the order of their 
length of service in Washington. Thus, 
Count Jerzy Potocki, Ambassador of 
Poland, outranked the representatives 
of both Germany and Russia—which 
had absorbed his country (the U. S. 
has not recognized the absorption). 


@ At the insistence of Secretary of 
Agriculture Henry Wallace, he per- 
mitted the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion — heretofore an _ independent 
agency engaged in the refinancing of 
farm mortgages—to be put under the 
Agriculture Department’s jurisdiction. 

@ With President Stenio Vincent of 
Haiti and high government officials as 
his guests at a White House luncheon, 
he discussed plans for greater eco- 
nomic collaboration between the 
United States and Haiti. 

e At his Hyde Park, N. Y., home for 
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the week-end, he refused to discuss 
the candidacies of either Vice Presi- 
dent John Nance Garner (see below) 
or Federal Security Administrator 
Paul McNutt for the Democratic Pres- 
idential nomination, He was, he said, 
too old to be taken in by questions cal- 
culated to make him disclose his poli- 
tical preferences, 


Political Notes 


Last week, some 24 weeks before 
the usual time for the Presidential 
nominating conventions, these politi- 
cal developments were noted: 





@e Most important and significant 
was the formal announcement of Vice 
President John Nance Garner that he 
Would be a candidate for the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination. In a 
44-word statement read from the front 
porch of his home at Uvalde, Tex., to 
a small group of newspapermen and 
friends, Garner said: 

I will accept the nomination for 
President. I will make no effort to 
control any delegates. The people 
should decide. The candidate should 
be selected at primaries and conven- 
tions as provided by law, and I sin- 
cerely trust that all Democrats will 
participate in them. 


While Garner followed his statement 
with a four-day hunting trip in the 
Texas brush, political commentators 
busied themselves with a discussion of 
the statement’s implications. As Gar- 
ner made it plain he would not step 
aside if Roosevelt runs for a third 
term, it was agreed that if Roosevelt 
now decides to seek renomination a 
bitter fight would develop at the con- 
vention that might well split the 


Democratic Party. 

Prior to announcing his presidential 
candidacy, Garner had entertained a 
reporter on his farm by drawing a 
homely parallel between his bantam 
chickens and Washington politicians: 





International 
Garner: “The People Should Decide” 
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“You know you can see every char- 
acter here that you'll find in Wash- 


ington. There’s the quiet ones that 
get right in there and attend to busi- 
ness. They’re the best layers. And 
look at that stuffed shirt. He spends 
so much time running around to see 
how much the others are getting that 
he loses out on most of it himself. See 
that cocky one? He looks just like 
a lobbyist .. .” 

@ In his second speech since formal 
announcement of his candidacy for 
the Republican presidential nomina- 
lion, New York District Attorney 
Thomas E. Dewey told the Pennsy]- 
vania Society of New York in New 
York City that the New Deal’s policy 
of continued spending of borrowed 
money to increase purchasing power 
was completely fallacious. The New 
Deal, he charged, has followed a “zig- 
zag” course toward “nowhere.” What 
he said was needed was an end to 
“uncertainty” regarding governmental 
policies and a spirit of “free enter- 
prise” to solve national problems. 

@ With Chairman John D. M. Hamil- 
ton of the Republican National Com- 
mittee scheduled to retire with the 
naming of the Republican presidential 
candidate, members of the committee 
were discussing the possibility that 
Representative Joseph W. Martin, Jr., 
of Massachusetts, minority leader of 
the House, might be his successor. 

@ At a press conference, Attorney 
General Frank Murphy, who has been 
frequently mentioned as having the 
inside track for nomination to the 
U. S. Supreme Court and as a vice 
presidential candidate in 1940, said he 
did not think he should be considered 
for either post. Other men wére more 


_ qualified for the Supreme Court va- 


cancy, he asserted, while there should 
be a law barring an Attorney General 
running for office for two years after 
his term expires. 


NLRB Hearing: Smith Up 


A fortnight ago, when the special 
House Committee Investigating the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board opened 
its formal hearings mto the fairness 
of the Board’s administration of the 
Wagner Labor Act, its first witness was 
Dr. William M. Leiserson, newest 
Board member. 

From Leiserson, the five-man com- 
mittee—headed by Representative 
Howard W. Smith, anti-New Deal Dem- 
ocrat of Virginia—gleaned evidence 
of internal dissension within’ the 
Board leadership. As the investigation 
went into its second week last week, 
another Board member was called to 
the witness stand. He was Edwin S. 
Smith, a Board member since it was 
created in 1935. 

Edmund M. Toland, committee coun- 
sel, attempted to show that Smith in 
1936 had tried to assist the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers (now 
a C. L O. tinion) in promoting a boy- 
cott against the products of the Berk- 
shire Knitting Mills at Reading, Pa. 
Toland brought-out that Smith had 
forwarded leaflets printed by th: 
union, which was conducting a strik« 
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against the Berkshire plants, to Louis 
Kirstein, an executive of Filene’s De- 
partment Store in Boston, Mass. The 
leallets urged that no one buy the 
Berkshire company’s products while 
the strike was going on. In an ac- 
companying letter, Smith wrote that 
he was certain that anything Kirstein 
said “would be listened to with the 
greatest respect by the Berkshire 
company.” 

Though Smith admitted sending the 
leaflets, he denied that he had any 
intention of aiding the boycott. His 
purpose, he said, was simply to call 
Kirstein’s attention to the Berkshire 
strike situation in the hope that Kir- 
stein might hasten settlement of the 
strike. This activity on his part, Smith 
udmitted, was “extra-legal” in the 
sense that the Board was not specifi- 
cally authorized to mediate labor dis- 
putes; but at the same time he said 
that such efforts had been common in 
the Board’s early years—a “hangover” 
from the mediation activities of the 
Labor Board that preceded the pres- 
ent NLRB. The present Board’s medi- 
ation work, Smith added, gradually 
faded away. 


.. . Other Men, Other Views 


Other developments in the NLRB in- 
vestigation included these: 


e Dipping into the Board’s files, 
Toland disclosed that John Boettiger, 
President Roosevelt’s son-in-law and 
publisher of the Seattle Post-Intel- 
ligencer, had privately denounced a 
Board ruling in favor of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild as based on “a 
distortion of the facts” and “illogical 
inferences.” Boettiger accused a Board 
examiner of unfairness and said he 
“didn’t blame employers for com- 
plaining about the Board.” 

@ Joe Ozanic, youthful president of 
the A. F. of L.-affiliated Progressive 
Miners of America, testified bitterly 
that Board decisions favoring John L. 
Lewis’s United Mine Workers of 
America had forced thousands of his 
followers to join the U. M. W. A. so 
that they’ could get work. 

@ James P. Miller, former NLRB 
regional director in Cleveland and 
now a private, $150-a-day labor rela- 
tions counsel, declared that he had 
been ousted because he had insisted 
on impartial administration of the 
law. He had been instructed, he said, 
to make industry “fear” him and the 
Board. Board authorities, however, 
asserted Miller had been removed be- 
cause he had compromised himself— 
hob-nobbed with a corporation attor- 
ney presenting cases before him and 
made “bids in every direction for a 
‘juicy job’ with industry.” 


While these things were going on, 
C. lL. O. Chieftain John L. Lewis made 
‘ surprising announcement. On be- 
half of the legislative committee of 
the C. I. O., he disclosed that the 
(. I. O. was changing its attitude 
toward the Wagner Act. Formerly 
igainst any changes in the act, the 
(. lL, O. now wants its employer vio- 
litors made subject to criminal penal- 
‘ics, from which they are at present 


NATIONAL 


exempt. In addition, after accusing 
the Board of threatening “the exis- 
tence of the industrial unions of the 
C. I. O. by carving out crafts in indus- 
trial plants organized by it,” he de- 
manded an amendment preventing 
such “carving up” of C. I. O. unions. 


“In Case of War” 


Last spring, when U. S. officialdom 
was working overtime trying to pre- 
vent war in Europe, or to protect us 
against its effects if it came, a bold 
plan formed in the mind of Treasury 
Secretary Henry Morgenthau. Why 
not have peaceful nations corner the 
world supply of war essentials—rub- 
ber, cotton, manganese, oil, nickel—so 
that no aggressor could get enough on 
hand to start a war? 

The advisor assigned to study the 
plan reported that it would cost the 
U. S., playing a lone hand, $100,000,000 
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Morgenthau Shelved His Own Plan 


a month. The alternative was close 
cooperation between the U. S., Great 
Britain and Soviet Russia, the three 
powers controlling the bulk of these 
supplies. So Morgenthau shelved the 
plan as impracticable. 

This was only one of the dramatic 
moves revealed last week as the Ad- 
ministration disclosed how, last March 
and April, it had prepared to guard 
this country against the financial 
shocks of war abroad. 

At the bottom of the moves was a 
suggestion by President Roosevelt. 
Early last April Morgenthau called a 
group of department heads together. 
The President, he said, “wondered 
what we were doing, in case there was 
a war, to look after the markets. He 
asked us to meet and discuss it, and 
get ready.” These men then did these 
things to “get ready”: 

e William O. Douglas, already a 
Supreme Court nominee but then Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
chairman, had an order “in the icebox” 
to close every stock exchange in the 





country in case of emergency. The 
New York Stock Exchange prepared to 
limit price fluctuations to 10 per cent 
daily. But when stocks went up in- 
stead of down when war broke, neither 
move was necessary. 

® Agriculture Secretary Henry A. 
Wallace searched for but found none 
other than “persuasive” powers for 
controlling commodity markets, - to 
which he had written letters suggest- 
ing such controls. When war came, 
they voluntarily limited daily price 
changes, 

@ Marriner S. Eccles, Federal Re- 
serve Board chairman, arranged secret 
authority to buy $500,000,000 worth 
of U. S. Government bonds if their 
price broke. More than $400,000,000 
of this was used in the few weeks after 
Hitler’s September blitzkrieg began. 

@ Jesse Jones, then Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation chairman, blunt- 
ly answered “no” to British feelers on 
an RFC loan against private British 
holdings of American securities. 

A few weeks earlier Morgenthau, 
fearful that Allied investors might 
dump their holdings on American mar- 
kets, recalled his power to “freeze” all 
Allied cash and gold in this country 
by preventing both its withdrawal and 
its expenditure here. But a note of 
inquiry to Great Britain disclosed her 
plan to register and regulate U. S. se- 
curities holdings of British citizens— 
a plan later followed by France. 

With all these safeguards available 
against the shock of war abroad, Ad- 
ministration officials agreed that “busi- 
ness as usual” could be the slogan of 
their war-time policy. 

ieee? on™ > 


Americana— 


Quest: Because “my hog left home, 
my cow went dry and my crops were 
a failure,” a Chicota, Tex., farmer 
wrote a newspaper that he was look- 
ing for a wife. Specifications: she 
must “have a boy old enough to be 
a CCC enrollee, have a job in a sew- 
ing room and be old enough to draw 
a pension.” 

Justice?: Happening to drop into 
Judge Edward J. Kelly’s courtroom in 
San Diego, Calif., Dorothy Smith heard 
him deny probation to an auto thief. 
“Do you call that justice?” shouted 
Miss Smith. The astonished judge sen- 
tenced her to five days in jail for con- 
tempt of court. 

* * * 

Hmmm: The Kentucky Revenue De- 
partment expressed some doubt as to 
the accuracy of its own findings after 
calculating tax assessment returns. The 
returns showed there is not a single 
chicken in eight counties; 15 counties 
have no ambulances, busses or hearses; 
two counties have no horses; four 
counties have no musical instruments 
or radios; 12 counties have no jewelry; 
five counties have no books and four 
counties have no farm machinery or 
implements. The returns are filed 
voluntarily by property owners. 

















































































































WAR ABROAD 





War at Sea 


Sea war made the war news again 
last week. War on land was more or 
less summed up by British Prime Min- 
ister Neville Chamberlain who made 
his first tour of the Western Front. 
In reply to a remark about the “bore- 
dom” of the conflict, the Prime Min- 
ister said: “Personally, I would pre- 
fer to be bored rather than bombed.” 


. . . Inglorious End 


But not boring at all was the war’s 
first great naval battle, a battle ending 
super-dramatically and_ ingloriously 
for the Nazis. Blown up by her own 
captain, the 10,000-ton German pocket 
battleship Graf Spee lay on the muddy 
bottom of the River Plate, off Monte- 
video, Uruguay, Thirty-six German 
and 72 British sailors were dead; 60 
German and 31 British seamen wound- 
ed. And Germany had lost the $19,- 
000,000 pride of its navy—a third of 
its fleet of pocket battleships on which 
Nazi sea strength heavily depends. 

It all began 200 miles off the Uru- 
guayan coast. The Spee, which in 
four months of commerce raiding in 
the South Atlantic had downed nine 
British ships, sighted the French 
freighter Formose and closed in for 
the kill. Boiling over the horizon 
came the light British cruiser Ajax, 
armed with six-inch guns against the 
Spee’s 11-inchers. Soon her sister 
ship Achilles and the heavier Exeter, 
armed with 8-inch guns, came up. 

For 200 miles they fought, the Spee 
out-maneuvered by the faster British 
ships and unable to train her guns on 
more than two at atime. The German 
raider finally crippled the Exeter. But 
by then her own armor was pierced 
scores of times, her forward gun tur- 
ret smashed, her fire control tower 
disabled. Unable to break for open 
sea, Captain Hans Langsdorff fled with 
his ship into Uruguay’s neutral Mon- 
tevideo harbor. 


. . . Diplomacy and Death 


Here the battle entered a diplo- 
matic phase. The British insisted the 
ship be interned or sent back to sea. 
Uruguay gave Capt. Langsdorff 72 
hours, with the ultimatum—sail then, 
or be interned. Could the Germans 
fight their way past the cordon of 
Allied ships rushed to the Plate es- 
tuary? As Capt. Langsdorff left a bit- 
ter note castigating Uruguay for un- 
fairness, thousands of Uruguayans jam- 
med the waterfront to see the answer. 

But the world will never know. 
A few miles off the Plate’s main ship 
channel, Capt. Langsdorff stopped the 
Spee. Her men piled over the side 
to the German tanker Tacoma. In 
the last boat was Capt. Langsdorff. 
When he had pulled to a safe dis- 
tance he pressed a cable, Explosion 
after explosion rent the Spee. Her 





fuel oil caught fire. What was left 
of her settled in 25 feet of water. 
Two days later, after speaking jovially~ 
with news reporters, Capt. Langsdorff 
killed himself in a hotel at Buenos 
Aires. He had decided, said a suicide 
note, to share the destiny of his ship. 


».« Why? 


In Berlin it was announced that 
Adolf Hitler himself had ordered the 
scuttling. Why? 

It was plain that the Fuehrer might 
have hesitated to send 1,000 seamen 
to almost certain defeat and death 
against superior forces. But why, 
then, was the Spee not safely in- 
terned? Two answers suggested 


themselves, one unlikely, one signifi- 
cant: (1) Hitler feared Uruguay might 
enter this war, as she did the last, and 
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“Graf Spee”: The World Will Never Know 


his own ship with all its naval secrets, 
might be used against Ger:nany. But 
that seemed unlikely. (2) Hitler, the 
second significant argument ran, ap- 
prehended German defeat in the war, 
and would rather destroy a $19,000,000 
ship than have it go to the Allies as 
part of the peace terms. 

Whatever the reasons, the Spee’s 
scuttling was both a naval and a dip- 
lomatic victory for Great Briiain. Not 
only had Uruguay ordered the ship 
out before it was again in fighting 
trim, but Argentina interned crew 
members as soon as they crossed the 
Plate and landed on Argentine soil. 
Further, Germany now had left only 
two pocket battleships—the Deutsch- 
land and the Admiral Scheer. 

Safety Belt? Amid the excitement of 
battle, soberer American heads won- 
dered what this did to the Safety 
Belt around the Americas—the neu- 
tral zone extending 300 miles to sea, 
solemnly proclaimed by 21 American 
republics, Uruguay sent protests to 
both Britain and Germany for violat- 


tt DAT: cIND R 
ing it. In Washington, Secretary «/ 


. State Hull said that the American rv- 


publics were “exchanging views.” 

North Sea, North Air: Britons, jub: 
lant over the Spee victory, rubbe:! 
their hands in delight at the next wa 
news. The little submarine Ursali. 
the Admiralty announced, had sunk . 
German cruiser right at the mout) 
of Germany’s Elbe River. Anothe: 
submarine, the Salmon, sank a Ge: 
man U-boat off the Norwegian coas! 
then crippled two German cruisers 
“on the enemy’s doorstep.” 

The British also announced that 
British planes bound for Wilhelms 
haven, German naval base, had met 2: 
German planes, and shot down 12 wit), 
a loss of seven of their own craft 
Germans counter-claimed that the, 
shot down 34 of a fleet of 44 British 
bombers in this engagement, losing 
only two of their own ships. 

—____—__--~@<-— 


... Finland’s Fight 


Last week Finland’s President Ky- 
osti Kallio appealed to “the whol 
civilized world” for war supplies to 
aid his country against invading Rus- 
sia. “We are deeply grateful .. . fo: 
economic aid and sympathy,” he said. 
“But everyone realizes that in modern 
war the decision rests with instru- 
ments of defense.” 

In that one sentence President Ka! 
lio highlighted both Finland’s traged) 
and the grand strategy of both armies. 

Finland’s tragedy was that she lack 
ed troops and bullets. Finns wer: 
plainly out - maneuvering, out - plan 
ning and out-fighting the Russians. A: 
cording to neutral reports, Russia up 
to last week had lost 22,000 men to 
Finland’s 1,200. But every dead Finn 
meant one man lost from an army of 
200,000, and from the million men be- 
tween 15 and 65 from which soldiers 
could be drawn. Russian losses mean! 
only that more replacements wer: 
called up from an army that totals 
15,000,000 regulars and reserves. The 
Finns, moreover, were reported!) 
compelled to conserve ammunition. 

Russian strategy was apparent) 
based on these weaknesses. If suc- 
cessful, the Soviet drive across Fin 
land’s narrow, 135-mile “waist” to th: 
Gulf of Bothnia and farther north to 
the Swedish border, would not onl) 
cut Finland in two, but would choke 
her supply line to the outside world. 

Though Russia was still cold-blood- 
edly squandering thousands of troops 
in ineffective attempts to pierce Fin 
land’s southern Mannerheim Line, this 
was considered largely a covering 
action to divert Finnish troops from 
the “waist” section. There, though 
Finns claimed retaking several im- 
portant towns and “trapping” thou 
sands of Russians, the Soviet Arm) 
was said to be one-third of the wa) 
across Finland and inching steadily 
forward. 

In the north Soviet forces were 
driving south from Petsamo, Finland's 
ice-free Arctic port, through a coun- 
try where Finns, following China's 


“scorched earth” policy, had burne:! 


every village as they retreated. Finns, 
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losing their Arctic corridor, dug in 
at Ivalo, 110 miles south of Petsamo. 
They reported that the Russians were 
now better equipped than those en- 
countered earlier. Many observers 
believed this to be a sign that the Red 
Army, which had over-extended its 
supply lines, had now solved that 
problem. 

Meantime, as fighting continued, 
Finland made another sortie on the 
diplomatic front. Foreign Minister V. 
A. Tanner, one of the pre-war delega- 
tion to Moscow which refused to yield 
to Soviet demands, addressed Russia 
by radio. He quoted a motto of Stalin’s 
inscribed on a Moscow building: “The 
Soviet Union does not eovet one inch 
of the soil of other states, but will 
defend every inch of its own soil.” 
That applied to Finland, too, Tanner 
said. Then he pleaded for “peaceful 
negotiations,” in which Finland was 
willing to offer “greater concessions.” 
In Moscow, Soviet Premier Vyache- 
slaff Molotoff ignored the appeal. 





... Italy: No Answer 


Among the many points of similarity 
between the First and Second World 
Wars, few have aroused more specula- 
tion than Italy’s closely parallel 
courses at the beginning of both con- 
flicts. In 1914, Italy remained neutral 
in the early part of the war, despite 
strong ties with the Central Powers, 
and eventually entered on the side of 
the Allies. Today Italy is again neu- 
tral, despite the Rome-Berlin Axis. 
The question is: Will she repeat the 
rest of her previous performance? 

Last week some light was shed on 
this problem by Foreign Minister 
Count Galeazzo Ciano in a two-hour 
speech before the Chamber of Fasces 
and Corporations—but not enough to 
provide a definite answer to the ques- 
tion. While reaffirming the Axis and 
blasting Britain and France, Ciano 
nevertheless indicated that  Italy’s 
policy remains “Italy first.” 

Principal aim of the speech was re- 
futation of charges that Italy backed 
out of her sweeping military alliance 
with Germany in the face of war. 
Toward that end, Ciano reviewed the 
founding of the Axis, which he said 
was established not to promote war 
but “to preserve and consolidate peace 
for a long period, necessary to both 
countries to complete ... their mili- 
tary preparations.” 

Instead of simply bluffing the Allies 
during this preparatory period, which 
Italy set at three years and Germany 
at four or five, Hitler pressed his quar- 
rel with Poland to the point of war. 
Despite Mussolini’s warnings against 
such a course and his efforts for a 
diplomatic settlement, Ciano said he 
was told 18 days before the invasion 
of Poland that Hitler was determined 
on military action. Italy thereupon, 
with Germany’s consent, declared her- 
self released from obligation to give 
immediate military aid to her ally. 

Of the Nazi-Communist pact, gener- 
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ally regarded as putting a damper 
on the Axis, Ciano had little to say. 
Germany and Italy, he revealed, had 
agreed to lessen their active hos- 
tility toward Russia, but he clearly 
hinted that Italy was surprised when 
the Nazis proceeded from that posi- 
tion toward active cooperation with 
the Soviet. 





... League: Soviets Ousted 


In the tense atmosphere of the 
League of Nations Assembly Hall, Dr. 
Joachim Hambro, League President, 
rose to his feet. Big, burly Dr. Ham- 
bro, for 13 years President of the Nor- 
wegian Parliament, was ready to place 
before the Assembly the most dramatic 
issue to come before it in years: the 
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Hambro: The Atmosphere Was Tense 


expulsion of huge Soviet Russia for 
aggression against little Finland. 

A special committee of thirteen had 
prepared a double-barreled report. 
Part One condemned Russia as a 
treaty-breaking aggressor and appeal- 
ed to all League members to aid Fin- 
land. Part Two placed Russia “out- 
side the (League) Covenant” and in- 
vited the League Council to “pro- 
nounce upon the question”—i. e., ex- 
pel Russia. 

Nine nations, all Russia’s fearful 
neighbors, had announced they would 
refrain from voting on Part Two. But 
when Dr. Hambro solemnly boomed, “I 
will ask all delegates who are in favor 
of this report to remain seated,” not 
one nation stood up for aggressor 


Russia. A few hours later the 15- 
nation League Council, with only 


seven nations voting, expelled Soviet 
Russia. 

It was the first time any nation had 
been expelled. With the ouster, the 
League rid itself of one of its three 
permanent members (others: France, 
Britain) and lost between $500,000 
and $600,000-per-vear which Russia 
had been subscribing. 





Though the League placed its 300 
technical experts at Finland’s service, 
none could say how much practical 
assistance would result. Russia, sneer- 
ing at the expulsion, said it “left her 
hands free.” But under Russian com- 
ment ran a tone of uneasiness, for she 
was branded aggressor, and the moral 
support of the world had been official- 
ly given Finland in her fight. 


... Allied Unity 


Profiting from experiences gained in 
the First World War, Great Britain and 
France merged their military and in- 
dustrial life early in the current strug- 
gle against Nazi Germany. Last month 
they signed a general economic agree- 
ment so closely linking the two em- 
pires that some Britons were heard to 
exclaim: “It’s like one nation!” 

Last week London and Paris put the 
capstone on this unity by pooling their 
financial resources for the duration of 
the war and for six months after the 
signing of a peace treaty. By terms of 
a new accord worked out in Paris 
between French Finance Minister Paul 
Reynaud and his counterpart, British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Sir John 
Simon, the two powers agreed to: 





@ Peg their currencies at the pres- 
ent rate of 176% frances to the pound 
sterling. 

@ Make sterling exchange available 
to France anywhere in Britain and 
francs to England anywhere in France, 
thereby dispensing with gold trans- 
fers. 

@ Freeze existing tariff and similar 
restrictions on Anglo-French trade. 

@ Share the war cost in general on 
a 60-40 basis, with England paying the 
larger share. 

@ Cooperate in 
loans. 

@ Maintain close contact on inter- 
nal price policies. 


floating foreign 


In announcing the accord M. Rey- 
naud declared: “It is without prece- 
dent in its extensiveness, both in time 
and space It gives fresh proof of 
the will of the British and- French 
nations to conduct the struggle in 
common 4 





War Sidelights— 


® Recalling that in the last war 
many lives were saved because such 
metallic personal objects as medals 
and watches deflected bullets and shell 
splinters, a French manufacturing 
company is producing “armored” 
pocket wallets to be worn over the 
heart. 


e A Soviet newspaper complained 
bitterly that* Finland’s ski soldiers 
were resorting to such “bandit tactics” 
as skiing in their stocking feet when 
attacking Russians. 


® According to Lieut. Gen. Sir Guy 
Williams, commander in chief of the 
British Eastern Command, a conscript 
in training camp was so pleased with 
Army cooking he left a twopenny tip 
under his plate after the first meal. 
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_ eations of tannic acid. 


‘-or expand. 





Blood for Burns 


Since 1925 many physicians have 
been treating burns with local appli- 
Popular writ- 
ers on medicine have freely advised 
laymen to “brew some good strong 
tea” to treat burns when no medical 
aid is available, The theory behind 
the treatment is that burned flesh 
breaks down into poisonous “split 
proteins” which are absorbed into the 
bloodstream. Tannic acid is applied 
to “fix” these toxic proteins, and to 
form a membrane to protect the body’s 
fluid balance. 

Last week three Indianapolis, Ind., 
physicians labeled both the tannic acid 
treatment, and the common practice 
of giving burn patients large quan- 
tities of water as “fallacious.” Writ- 
ing in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, Doctors H. M. 
Trusler, H. L. Egbert and H. S. Wil- 
liams instead advised that burn pa- 
tients should be given blood trans- 
fusions. 

Most patients who die of burns, the 
writers explained, die of burn shock, 
“Following a burn,” they » rote, “the 
capillaries in the injured area dilate 
The circulation (of the 
blood) stagnates, and the blood plas- 
ma, or fluid part of the blood, escapes 
through these injured capillaries into 
the tissue spaces. If the burn involves 
a sufficient number of capillaries, the 
patient dies due to loss of blood fluid 
so rapid that nothing can be done to 
replace it.” 

And if the patient has been given 
large quantities of water, they added, 
in addition to burn shock he will suf- 
fer from “waterlogging of the blood 
and tissue.” 

In their experiments at Indiana Uni- 
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versity Medical Center, and later 
when a 15-year-old girl suffering 
severe burns was brought to them, 
they found that repeated large blood 
transfusions—six injections in four 
days in the girl’s case—prevented 
burn shock by “maintaining the blood 
chemical balance.” 


“There is no reason to believe,” 
Doctors Trusler, Egbert and Williams 
concluded, “that the local application 
of tannic acid or any other agent to 
the burned area is effective in protect- 
ing the fluid balance of the body.” 





Embryonic Vaccine 


Economically of great importance, 
the science of saving animal lives is a 
primary concern of the Department of 
Agriculture’s Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try. Last week Federal veterinarians 
were happily surveying the results of 
a year’s experimentation with a re- 
cent improvement in their field—a 
vaccine produced from chicken em- 
bryos. 


Particularly effective in combatting 
encephalomyelitis (sleeping sickness) 
in horses, the improved vaccine is pre- 
pared by injecting a 10 or 11-day old 
incubating chicken egg with sleeping 
sickness virus. Before the chicken is 
ready to break out of its shell, the 
virus-filled embryo is removed (see 
cut) and from it the vaccine is pre- 
pared. 


During the past year, government 
scientists report, 800,000 horses and 
mules have been vaccinated with the 
chick-embryo product against the al- 
most always fatal encephalomyelitis. 
Of this number, only 289 or .36 cases 
per 1,000 animals developed the dis- 
ease, while cases among unvaccinated 





HE star nearest the sun is Proxima Centauri—23 trillion miles away ...@ A 
researcher at the University of California has discovered that early Mexico’s 


primitive inhabitants brewed 100 different alcoholic drinks long before the 
white man came to add his own brands of intoxicants . . . @ One out of every 
200 Americans suffers an active case of tuberculosis. This represents a sharp 
decline under the figures of 30 years ago, when one out of every 60 Americans 
suffered the disease ... @ Originating somewhere in the outer reaches of space, 
cosmic rays bombard the earth at a speed of 186,000 miles a second and vibrate 
through the human body at the rate of 100 a second. They have been known 
to penetrate 1,600 feet of rock ...@ Convinced that the sun can be made to 
serve as a source of electricity, many scientists are today experimenting with 
devices designed to capture solar radiation and harness it as a constant stream 
of power to be used by man... e About 40 years ago, 98 out of every 100 
persons died if they swallowed foreign objects into their lungs. Today, because 
of the bronchoscope, only two out of every 100 such persons die. Invented by 
an American (Dr. Chevalier Jackson), the bronchoscope is a long, narrow metal 
instrument, equipped with a tiny searchlight at one end. It enables doctors to 
see inside the human bedy and removes obstructions from the bronchial tubes 
or lungs ...@ When it returns to the hive after a day’s work, the honey bee 
carries an average load of 40 milligrams of nectar, equivalent to about half the 
bee’s weight ...e@ Although illegal, between 700,000 and 1,250,000 abortions are 
performed in the United States every year . . . @ The chilmonas is a microscopic 
water animal whose chief characteristic is that it lives without sunlight and 
reproduces itself by incessantly splitting in two. If it were unharmed by other 
$ea creatures, it could generate 612 billion cubic meters of offspring in 25 days— 
enough, for example, to cover the state of Massachusetts with a layer of chilmonas 
90 feet thick. 
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Virus-Filled Embryo: Horses Are Helped 


animals in the same areas amounted to 
1.3 per 1,000. 

Though injection of the embryos is 
extremely dangerous to veterinarians, 
who must wear heavy goggles, masks 
and gloves to protect themselves 
against infection while doing the 
work, the new method of cultivating 
the virus is a great improvement over 
the earlier practice of injecting labor- 
atory animals. Often costing the lives 
of the animals used, this method in- 
creased the cost of the vaccine. 

Also used for pox of birds and 
laryngotracheitis, a throat disease of 
poultry, the chick-embryo method is 
now undergoing promising experi- 
ments for development of vaccines 
against horse and swine influenza, dog 
distemper and rabies. 

oo 


Capsules 

@G When a nurse in a Los Angeles 
hospital noticed that newly-born 
David Wayne Hatton had a broken 
arm and a broken leg, doctors X-rayed 
the infant. The X-ray showed David 
was suffering from fragilitas ossium, a 
rare malady which leaves the bones 
fragile as glass. At least 20 of his 
bones were broken during birth. 


@ Every brain produces minute 
electrical impulses. After testing 1,000 
persons with an _ electro-encephalo- 
gram, a device which amplifies the im- 
pulses more than a billion times, Dr. 
George L. Kreezer of Cornell Univer- 
sity found a definite relation between 
the rhythm of brain waves and the 
level of intelligence. Every person’s 
brain, he found, has its characteristic 
electrical pattern. The brain’s elec- 
trical impulses are so small that five 
times the output of the world’s brains 
combined would be required to light 
one 50-watt lamp. 


@ In New York the Kings County 
Dental Society announced that Dr. 
Hyman Freedman had invented mag- 
netic teeth to keep false teeth plates 
in place. Magnets set in the upper and 
lower plates repel each other and pre- 
vent the plates from slipping. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 
Drought & Wheat 


From Texas to Canada last fall, 
\merican farmers hopefully sowed 
the nation’s winter wheat crop. But 
today, over millions of acres the grain 
has not germinated at all or has put 
out only feeble roots in the powder- 
ine soil. Experts estimate that only 
{89,000,000 bushels of the crop, 59.4 
yer cent of normal, will be ready for 
the harvest next spring. The reason is 
drought. 

Last week, calling the past fall 
the driest on record, the U. S. Weather 
Bureau estimated the rainfall shortage 
throughout the country for the period 
at 400 billion tons. As the nation’s 
leading winter wheat state, Kansas 
was short 25 billion tons of water, or 
490 tons to the acre. 

Unless there are heavy rains or 
snows where the drought has been 
most severe, the 1940 harvest may well 
be the poorest on record, Deficiencies 
in some of the hard-hit states were 
listed by the Bureau as follows: 





Precipitation Normal 
—Fall ’39 Precipitation 
Nebraska 1,15 inches 4.53 inches 
Kansas 1.75 6o 08” 
lowa 2.32 ” = 
Illinois 4.23 4 9.13 “ 
Tennessee a oo 9.51 
Wisconsin 4.36 8.00 


Also suffering from the drought, 
which has brought poor ranges and 
dry creeks and ponds, are stock men, 
vhose cattle and sheep are being kept 
alive in many cases with hauled water. 
In Colorado, where such major rivers 
as the Platte, Republican, Arkansas, 
Rio Grande and Colorado have their 
headwaters, state authorities reported 
the flow only half of normal. 

Lack of early snows in Colorado, 
which usually pack and provide a run- 
ff in August and September, presaged 
ore trouble. A particularly omin- 
us note was sounded by the Weather 
Bureau, which announced that “con- 
ditions are unusually favorable for 
lust storms next spring, unless, in the 
leantime, generous precipitation oc- 
urs.” 

Despite nature’s enmity, however, 
the nation’s farm picture as a whole 
showed many bright spots. The pros- 
pective poor winter wheat crop may 
enable the Federal government to dis- 
pose of some of the 175,000,000-bushel 
surplus which it holds on loans to 
armers. And drought combined with 

ar demands last week to push prices 
of many farm commodities, including 
vheat, rye and soy beans, to the high- 


st levels since 1937. 
———__ ~~ 
Briefs 


@ On the wages and salaries of 
very person earning a livelihood in 
Philadelphia, Pa., a flat one and one- 
half per cent tax will be levied after 
he first of the year. Designed to 
fect 1,000,000 persons and to raise 
“18,000,000 a year, the tax allows no 
\emptions and is not graduated, fall- 





Random Statistics 


T HAS been estimated that rats in 
the United States annually cause 
damage amounting to more than 180 
million dollars . ..@ About 10 
per cent of the American population 
depends directly on cotton for a 
livelihood ...@ In the past 12 
months, this country has imbibed 
approximately 60 million barrels of 
beer, as against 66 million barrels 25 
years ago ...@ The bill for U. § 
electric lighting is a billion dollars 
a year ...@ For America’s sailors, 
the sea is safer than land—in fiscal 
1939, 54 seamen died in auto acci- 
dents, while only 33 were drowned 
@ American hosiery-makers 
since last January have manufac- 
tured about 140 million dozen pairs 
of all types of stockings and socks 
. « . © The world at present has 
about 1% billion bushels of wheat 
in excess of what it will consume 
during the marketing year that ends 
next June 30 ...¢e Out of each 
dollar they spend, Americans spend 
about 45 cents on the actual necessi- 
ties of life; the balance is spent 
chiefly on comforts and luxuries 
-- @ 150 million cone-type Christ- 
mas-tree bulbs were manufactured 
in the United States this year, a 20 
per cent increase over last year’s 
record total. 




































ing alike on high-salaried executives 
and daily-wage laborers. Organized 
labor was considering fighting the tax 
in court. 


@ In a new contract covering 6,500 
workers between the Interngtional 
Brotherhood .of Electrical Workers 
(A, F. of L.) and the New York Elec- 
trical Contractors Association, a clause 
provides that one out of every 10 jobs 
filled by union members must go to 
a worker over 55 years of age. 


gq A study which may revise the 
whole system. of listing women’s 
dresses for size has been launched in 
New Jersey by the WPA and the Agri- 
culture Department’s Bureau of Home 
Economics. When it is completed, 58 
specific measurements will have been 
taken of 100,000 women throughout 
the U. S. On the basis of this informa- 
tion, new standard sizes are to be sug- 
gested, greatly minimizing the diffi- 
culty of fitting dresses and the need 
for alterations. 


G The American Pork Producers 
Associated, a trade organization back- 
ed by many of the nation’s swine 
producers, is planning a levy of five 
cents per hog slaughtered to raise a 
fund for promotion of lard and pork 
products. The tax would fall on the 
40,000,000 hogs slaughtered annually. 


EDUCATION 
Speckled Triumphs 


To Communist Earl Browder’s 
spotty record of success in speaking to 
college and university groups were 
added two faintly speckled triumphs 
last week: (1) On condition that the 
time of his address be kept secret, 
Browder received reluctant permis- 
sion from Columbia University, New 
York City, to speak before 27 students 
and an instructor in a class on Amer- 
ican politics; (2) he delivered at 
M. I. T., Cambridge, Mass., a speech 
interrupted only by stench bombs, 
smashing of plate glass windows, 
sounding of fire alarm gongs and the 
booing of 1,000 anti-Browderites, 


Hose & Higher Education 


When he took over the presidency of 
little co-educational Athens College, 
Athens, Ala., (present enrollment is 
about 300), in 1930, Dr. Eugene Ru- 
dolph Naylor ran smack into a prob- 
lem familiar to most college adminis- 
trators. He found that because they 
lacked funds, hundreds of prospective 
students could not enter college. Dr. 
Naylor’s solution was unique: to build 
a silk hosiery mill on the campus 
where needy girls could earn their 
college expenses. 

As Dr. Naylor planned it, the hosiery 
mill would have four units. Last week, 
after he had obtained a large contribu- 
tion from an unnamed philanthropist, 
50-year-old Dr. Naylor saw the ground 
broken for the first unit, which will 
be completed next spring at a cost of 
$50,000. The three additional units 
will be started in 1943. 

Unit No. 1 of the Athens College 
hosiery mill will provide work for 
100 girls, working four-hour shifts. 
They will receive 25 cents an hour for 
the first 480 hours and 30 cents an hour 
for the next 480 hours. In their second, 
third and fourth years, the girls will 
be paid 40 cents an hour. In addition, 
they will receive bonuses for excellent 
work, 

Hosiery made by the students will 
be sold on a contract basis. From the 
mill’s activities, school officials expect 
neither a profit nor a deficit. 

Creation of the hosiery mill, accord- 
ing. to Dr. Naylor, is not a step toward 
making 97-year-old Athens—a liberal 
arts college “steeped in the traditions 
of the old South”—into a vocational 
school, but simply an experiment “to 
give the students means to obtain a 
liberal arts education.” 
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EDITORIAL 


Another Year 


T’S not like saying goodbye to a 
dear friend or a dearer lover; in 
saying goodbye to 1939, there’s no 
sweet sorrow whatever. No tears. 
No fuss. No thanks for the memory. 


For viewed in its historic sense, the 
year was worse than a shrew; it was 
a sin and a torment. Meriting no 
affection, it unfolded itself like a 
giant, malodorous flower, and made 
man seem farther than ever removed 
from the angels. Full of turbulence, 
it blacked out whole nations, lent 
enormous prestige to brutal aggres- 
sors, set hundreds of thousands on a 
refugee march, and turned all inter- 
national law upside down. In brief, 
as time’s framework for a 12-month 
tale of life, 1939 was a dreadful and 
disheartening year. 

And yet, as a measure of time, the 
year was not an evil. It was only a 
brief passage in the eternal course of 
yesterday, today and tomorrow, a mere 
accumulation of hours and days and 
weeks and months, and it did not, 
in and of itself, bring grief to our 
world. For all the turmoil that besets 
him, man has only himself to blame, 
not the calendar. He has only him- 
self to blame for failing to solve the 
problems he himself has created. 


NDOWED with genius and spirit 

such as no other living thing pos- 
sesses, man has soared to great heights, 
but he has not soared high enough. He 
has learned to tame the forces of na- 
ture, but not the forces within himself; 
he has performed miracles with his 
machinery, but he has yet to adjust his 
world to the miracles. It is as if he 
has been left breathless and confused 
by his own ability; it is as if his own 
material progress has been too much 
for him, as if it has gone wild and run 
away from him, leaving him spiritual- 
ly dead in the process. 


So it is that man at the end of 1939 
may appear to have accomplished little 
while accomplishing much. Like 
Frankenstein’s monster, his own in- 
ventions seem to have caught him in a 
crazy, perverting web where old 
values either fall or are distorted. In 
this situation, in a situation that sets 
nation against nation, discouragement 
comes easy as the old year dies. De- 
featism comes easy. A sense of fu- 
tility spreads out over everything like 
a pall, and the weary old earth looks 
wholly uninviting. 

But the ancient bromides and plati- 
‘tudes are frequently right. Things are 
never so bad as they seem, and to- 


morrow is another day. If man did 
not soar in 1939, it is still a fact that 
his background is a background of 
progress; it is still a fact that he knows 
how to advance even after he falls 
back. And if things were bad in 1939, 
it is still a fact that 1940 is another 
year; it is still a fact that the prom- 
ise it contains is at least as great as 
the threat. As a poet has put it, 


Time is eternity; 
Pregnant with all eternity can give; 
Pregnant with all that makes arch- 
angels smile. 


And so, while there is time and life, 
there is hope. While there is time and 
life, there is reason to greet the future 
with expectant enthusiasm. 


Happy New Year! 
q 


The League Has Life 


OR some years past, the League of 

Nations has been regarded as a 
dead white monument to a fine ideal 
that failed to work. In many respects, 
because its proceedings have frequent- 
ly been little more than the hypocriti- 
cal maneuverings of diplomats, its dis- 
repute has been justified. 

Whén Japan grabbed Manchukuo, 
the League impotently did nothing. 
When Italy marched into Ethiopia, 
the League let the matter slide. When 
the arms race became a nightmare, 
the League was completely ineffective. 
When Hitler started the Nazi drive, 
the League all but collapsed under 
the weight of its own inaction. Year 
by year, it seemed to grow less and 
less important, until it finally dis- 
couraged even those who had been its 
best friends. A _ kind of paralysis 


Parrish in The Chicago Tribune 


One View of the Russian Expulsion 


Peas? 3: Soe ea 
one laa aoa 
a = S38, 


PATHEIN FINDER 


gripped the statesmen of Geneva, ani 
international law became a thing {, 
be laughed at and scorned. 

Today, however, the League is re- 
garded as neither paralyzed nor deai. 
Almost overnight, it has come to life 
and recaptured the respect of the 
world. It has done this by expellin. 
Soviet Russia—the first such inter- 
national action in history. In doing 
so, the member-nations of the Leagu 
said, in effect, that the Stalin gover) 
ment was an unfit and dishonorab|. 
associate. In effect, the League thre, 
out Soviet Russia just as a social clu!) 
might throw out an offensive 0: 
thieving member. 


Of course, this action will not im 
mediately affect Moscow in any co: 
crete sense. For popular home con 
sumption, the Stalin regime can sa\ 
that it laughs at the expulsion, in th: 
same way a man might laugh at beinz 
kicked into the street by a dodderin: 
old ragamuflin whose house ha, 
neither roof nor walls. But even so 
Russia is the sufferer in this case. 
Although the League cannot take phy 
sical action, its expulsion of the Stalin 
government nevertheless carries grea! 
weight. For its aggression agains! 
little Finland, Moscow now stands 
branded among nations; the mark o! 
a criminal’ has been placed upon it 
and that is a mark that will not b 
easily erased from>the minds of in 
formed masses throughout the world. 


O THIS extent, the League mos! 

certainly has come to life, and th: 
League idea has gained strength as « 
result. At any rate, it is now clear tha 
nations can act effectively together in 
expressing their moral indignation a 
wanton acts of aggression and at vio- 
lations of international law. And it! 
nations can cooperate in this particu 
lar, it is conceivable that they can co 
operate also in seeing that interna- 
tional law is upheld—by force i! 
necessary. 

It is interesting to speculate over 
what today’s world would be like 
if the League had displayed similar 
forthrightness a few years ago. If ii 
had shown life against Japan in Man 
chukuo, if it had called Italy to task 
in Ethiopia, if it had done something 
about armaments and Hitler’s march 
the present state of affairs might hav: 
been avoided. 


It is not pointless now to recall! 
these League mistakes of the past 
Nor is it pointless to question whether 
the League, following the precedent of 
the Russian expulsion, will be able to 
build itself up in the future into an 
effective international organization 
for international law. In any case, 
there can be no doubt that some suc! 
body will be necessary to restore ani 
preserve order in the world after th: 
current conflict ends. 
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30, 1939 


NAMES 


Dec. _ 

Now Mayor of Albuquerque, N. M., 
CLYDE TINGLEY criticized a law 
and inquired: “Where’d they get it, 
anyway?” Told that it was passed and 
signed by the Governor in 1937, Tihg- 
ley was also reminded that he was 
Governor in that year. 














* . *. 


In a Detroit, Mich., Federal court 
Judge Arthur J. Tuttle denied “with 
prejudice” the citizenship application 
of Kurt G. W. Ludecke, former Nazi 
agent in the U. S. and one-time con- 
fidante of ADOLF HITLER. After 
studying Ludecke’s book / Knew Hit- 
ler, Judge Tuttle was “not convinced 
the old Ludecke is dead.” Denial “with 
prejudice” means Ludecke must wait 
five years before again seeking citizen- 
ship. 

Unless his temporary French vis- 
itor’s visa is extended, General WAL- 
TER KRIVITSKY, who claims to have 
headed the Soviet military intelligence 
service in western Europe before a 
break with Stalin, must leave the 
United States at the end of this month, 
immigration officials revealed. Though 
his permit to stay was scheduled to 
expire last March, it was extended at 
the request of the Dies Committee, 
before which Krivitsky recently testi- 
fied. 

New York City police arrested a 28- 
year-old prize-fighter named Ernie 
Haas in Toronto, Can., for the mur- 
der in Brooklyn, N. Y., of Dr. WAL- 
TER ENGELBERG, secretary of the 
German Consulate, Believed to be the 
owner of the large bathrobe and size 
11 slippers found near Engelberg’s 
battered body, Haas was said to have 
confessed. 

Golfing one day with U. S. Ambas- 
sador JOSEPH E. DAVIES, handsome 
young King LEOPOLD of the Bel- 
gians turned in a 69 on a par-70 Bel- 
gian course. Davies shot an 85. Im- 
pressed, Ambassador Davies asked for 
some pointers and got a kingly golf 
lesson, duly photographed by Queen 
WILHELMINA of the Netherlands, 
who was also present. The photograph 
and the autographed score card now 
hang in Washington’s Burning Tree 
Golf Club, of which Davies is a former 
president, and which last week elect- 
ed Leopold to membership. 


* * * 


With one of his cars in use and the 
other undergoing repairs, Governor A. 
HARRY MOORE of New Jersey tried 
to “thumb a ride” from his home to 
his office in Jersey City. Standing on 
a corner while some 200 cars passed, 
he hailed all those driven by friends, 
but they simply waved back at him 
and kept on. When the Governor 
finally took a bus, a woman and her 
child recognized him and came to- 
ward his seat. Just then the bus lurch- 





International 


Moore: “No More Hitch-Hiking” 


ed and they fell in bis lap. Said the 
Governor: “No more hitch-hiking for 
me,” 





RHYME & REASON 


O BE honest, to be kind—to earn a 

little and to spend a little less, to make 
upon the whole a family happier for his 
presence, to renounce when that shall be 
necessary and not be embittered, to keep 
a few friends but these without capitula- 
tion—above all, on the same grim condi- 
tion to keep friends with himself—here is 
a task for all that a man has of fortitude 
and delicacy. 





STEVENSON 
Applause is the spur of noble minds, the 
end and aim of weak ones. 
—C. C, 


* * * 


COLTON 


Ten poor men sleep in peace on one straw 
heap, as Saadi sings. 

But the immensest empire is too narrow for 
two kings. 


W. R. ALGER 





* * * 


There is a certain relief in change, even 
though it be from bad to worse; as I have 
found in travelling in a stage-coach, that 
it is often a comfort to shift one’s position 
and be bruised in a new place. 

—WASHINGTON IRVING 


Not on the outer world 
For inward joy depend; 

Enjoy the luxury of thought, 
Make thine own self friend; 

Not with the restless throng, 
In search of solace roam 

But with an independent zeal 
Be intimate at home. 

—LYDIA SIGOURNEY 
* * * 

When you know a thing, to hold that 
you know it; and when you do not know 
a thing, to admit that you do not know 
it:;—this is knowledge. 





CONFUCIUS 
* * * 
Money is like muck, not good except 


to be spread. 
—BACON 


uu 
CAPITAL CHAT 


Flowers in Our Hair 


W* DON’T know how to explain 

it, but it’s a fact nonetheless that 
Washington is the best flower town in 
the country, and we've just received 
some figures to prove it. 

Flower sales in the Capital average 
$3.20 per person per year, according 
to the Department of Commeree, 
which spends a lot of time figuring 
out such things, This is way ahead of 
San Francisco, which is second with 
a $2.67 average. A poor third is New 
York, with an average of $1.81. Fur- 
ther, besides buying flowers like mad 
for use right here in town, Washing- 
tonians spend $110,000 a year tele- 
graphing them to people in other 
places. 

Washingtonians individually are 
not the only flower fanciers, either. 
Uncle Sam himself enjoys nothing 
more than sniffing a rose or eyeing 
an azalea. Besides tending the famed 
cherry trees, National Capital Parks, 
the city’s gardener, has more than 
1,000 rose bushes blooming all year. 

Come to Washington. We've got 
flowers in our lapels, on our should- 
ers, and in our hair, 

ro 


Engrossing Job 


NE of this town’s unique job-hold- 

ers is young and attractive Mrs. 
Clydia Mae Richardson. She’s over 
in the State Department, and her chief 
governmental distinction is that her 
penmanship is so good it almost knocks 
your eye out. 

In short, Mrs. Richardson is an 
artist of sorts who engrosses docu- 
ments put out*by the Hull office and 
the White House. These are the docu- 
ments which name Joe So-and-So as 
Minister of Zoobia or as Head Man of 
the National Bullfinch Administration. 
Such parchments are usually printed 
in a handsomely engraved script, with 
spaces left open for details like dates 
and names of appointees. The open 
spaces are Mrs. Richardson’s meat, and 
she goes to work on them with a curi- 
ous pen whose point stands out from 
the holder at a sharply oblique angle. 

With this pen, Mrs, Richardson fills 
in the blank spots with writing that 
duplicates the engraved script. She 
does this so well that you can’t tell 
the difference unless you run your 
fingers across the face of the document. 

Actually, in Mrs. Richardson’s ‘art, 
letters are drawn rather than written, 
and she’s an expert at it, although 
her ordinary, natural penmanship is 
not much better than yours or ours. 
On the average, at her desk in the 
State Department, she polishes off 
about 25 officifl documents a day. It 
sometimes takes her as long as five 
minutes to inscribe a name. 

No mistake about it—Mrs. Richard- 
son is tops in her field. And if you'll 
pardon the pun, she’s mighty én- 
grossed in her job. 
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PATHFINDER POLL 


Dewey Democrats 


‘ IS week,” said Joe Doaks to his 

good friend Colonel Ballot, “you 
promised to have some more informa- 
tion about the present popularity of 
1940’s Presidential possibilities—about 


the Democrats this time, I believe.” 


“So I did, sir,’ replied the old 
gentleman, as the two settled down 
for their weekly chat in the parlor 
of the Doaks home. “Indeed, so I 
did. And I’d like to begin by telling 
you about the Democrats who voted 
Democratic in 1936 but who now in- 
tend to vote Republican. 

“As I’ve pointed out to you before, 
Mr. Doaks, a certain percentage of 
the electorate invariably changes 
party allegiance from one election to 
another. Thus, many who voted for 
President Roosevelt last time will sup- 
port a Republican in 1940, and vice 
versa. The interesting thing to learn 
is this: who among the current can- 
didates is attracting most of these 
shifted independent or opposition 


Shifted Vote 


last week, you'll recall that Dewey 
receives 29.6 per cent of the regular 
Republican vote, according to present 
preferences. However, those who are 
shifting from the Democratic to the 
Republican party favor him over other 
G. O. P. possibilities with 54.6 per cent 
of their vote. 

“Of the total shifted vote, as against 
Dewey’s 54.6, Vandenberg receives 11.7 
per cent and Taft 11.6. Hoover, who 
we found last week had jumped to 
third place among the Republicans, re- 
ceives 7.5, Landon 5.3, and a scattering 
of other names 9.7 per cent.” 

“Very interesting Colonel,” was 
Joe’s comment. “Now how about the 
1936 Republicans who intend to vote 
the Democratic ticket in 1940? Are 
there more or less of them than there 
are Democrats who favor Repub- 
licans?” 

“I’m coming to that,” said the old 
gentleman. “Very soon I expect to 
have full figures giving the other side 
of the shifted vote. As to the com- 
parative numbers of those who are 


HIS tabulation shows how those who voted for Roosevelt in 1936, and who now 
expect to vote Republican in the 1940 elections, divide their preferences among 


the outstanding G. O. P. Presidential possibilities. 


In this poll, as in previous 


PATHFINDER polls, District Attorney Thomas E. Dewey of New York maintains 
a commanding lead over all other potential Republican Presidential nominees: 


Population Group Dewey 


Cities with 
population of 
over 100,000 32.2% 28. 
Remainder of 

United States 4. 
NAT’L COMPOSITE 
4 


6 


54.2% 


voters? And mind you, sir, such vot- 
ers are considered harder to get than 
the regular party voters.” 

Joe Doaks interrupted. “But don’t 
you find, Colonel,” he said, “that the 
vote thus won from the opposition 
generally splits up among the candi- 
dates much the same as does the vote 
within their own party?” 

“Not at all,” Colonel Ballot replied. 
“For example, by interviewing the 
electorate in every state of the Union, 
I’ve learned this fact: among those who 
were for Roosevelt and who now in- 
tend to vote Republican, a much higher 
percentage favor young Tom Dewey 
than among those who cast Republican 
ballots in 1936.” 

“What!” exclaimed Joe. “Do you 
mean to tell me that more Democrats 
than Republicans are going to vote 
for Dewey in 1940?” 

The Colonel smiled indulgently. 
“Nothing of the sort,” he explained. 
“My figures simply indicate that among 
those shifted Democratic voters of 
1936, Dewey is preferred more than 
he is among the continuing Republican 
voters. From the figures we discussed 


Vandenberg 


Roz 
5% 


11.7% 


Taft Hoover Landon Scattering 


7.1% 


13.6 


11.6% 


changing party allegiance, I haven't 
completed calculations as yet; but cur- 
rent indications are that the shift to 
the Republicans is somewhat greater.” 


Then, as if suddenly amused by the 
remembrance of things past, Colonel 
Ballot dropped his statistical chatter 
and smiled. “Well, Mr. Doaks,” he 
drawled, “percentages and _ shifted 
votes are all very important to politici- 
ans, but they didn’t worry about such 
things in the old days. No sir! In- 
stead, political writers would confine 
themselves to other, more exciting 
phases of politics, occasionally cau- 
tioning voters about the implications 
of capricious events like the weather.” 

At this point the Colonel unfolded a 
political weekly with the dateline 
“Seneca Falls, Saturday, November 2, 
1844.” Spreading it out before Joe 
Doaks, he pointed to a short editorial 
entitled “Prepare for Rain!” and read- 
ing as follows: 


Democrats, it may rain on the day 
of the election. For this you must be 
prepared. As soon as you read this, 
look about you, and provide means of 
conveyance for the old and infirm, 


in the event of bad weather. Do not 
put this off to the morning of the 
election. 


Joe laughed. “And did it rain on 
that election day?” he asked. 

“Whether it did or not,” Colone! 
Ballot chuckled,“‘it didn’t matter any- 
how.” And without further ado, he 
took his leave of Joe Doaks for an- 
other week. 


THE YEAR— 


(Continued from page 3) 


the coup-de-grace for French-British 
security efforts. Instead, it was a sig- 
nal for the end of peace, Hitler 
plunged on. Poland must give up 
Danzig and her corridor to the sea, 
or Poland must die. 


. . » Open Pit, “Blitzkrieg” 


For a week the world waited. Then, 
on September 1, the pit opened. Accus- 
ing the Poles of “rejecting” a Nazi pro- 
posal they had not even seen, Hitler 
once again unloosed his military jug- 
gernaut. But this time it was no easy 
parade through an already broken na- 
tion; this time it was war. 

While bombs pitted Warsaw, Eng- 
land, then France, then Australia and 
New Zealand, then Canada, then South 
Africa joined the struggle to “erase 
Naziism from the earth.” Henceforth 
the history of 1939 was to be written 
in blood. 

The Second World War’s first chap- 
ter can have only one title—“Blitz- 
krieg.” In just 23 days of the most 
devastating military conquest“in mod- 
ern history, the Nazi war machine 
over-ran helpless Poland, and Russia, 
once viewed by many as the forerun- 
ner of a great peaceful, socialized civi- 
lization, chose the jackal’s role. From 
the east, the Red Army swept into Po- 
land, and the war’s first chapter was 
over. 

Meanwhile, it begam to dawn on the 
astonished world that the war was not 
running according to schedule. De- 
spite elaborate precautions in all bel- 
ligerent cities, the long-prophesied 
terror of mass bombing raids did not 
materialize. On the West Front, 
French troops edged cautiously into 
German territory, then dropped back 
again as Poland’s defeat loosed Hit- 
ler’s full force for the west. In place 
of the frightful, futile onslaughts of 
1914-18, a grim war of waiting evolved. 

With land forces locked in action, 
the real fighting spread to the sea. 
Early in the conflict, the Canadian 
liner Athenia, carrying refugee Brit- 
ish and Americans, went down, tor- 
pedoed by a Nazi U-boat. With the 
British blockade throttling German 
trade and the Germans striking back 
from undersea, vessel after vessel fol- 
lowed the Athenia. U-boats dealt the 
vaunted British fleet hard blows in the 
sinking of the aircraft carrier Cour- 
ageous and the battleship Royal Oak. 
Late in the year, sea warfare took an- 
other vicious twist as floating German 
mines wreaked havoc on shipping in 
European waters. But just as 1939 
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International 


In the Orient, at Year’s End, Gnat Japan Still Strains to Swallow Camel China 


ticked off its last days, Nazi naval af- 
fairs suffered a severe reverse with the 
super-dramatic self-destruction of the 
(raf Spee and its captain (see page 6). 


. . . Dark Trends in Europe 


On the diplomatic as well as the 
military front, the war belied past 
prophecies. Mussolini, who only the 
spring before had thundered that the 
Rome-Berlin Axis was_ indivisible, 
kept carefully aloof. Some thought 
ltaly might eventually end up on the 
side of Britain and France, but they 
could not be sure of it (see page 7). 

Russia, it soon became clear, had its 
own ideas of neutrality. After Poland, 
the Kremlin reached out and grabbed 
three tiny Baltic states—Estonia, Lat- 
ia and Lithuania 
elentlessly north and south through 
iiddle Europe. 

But Stalin, as well as Hitler, reckon- 
d without his -host. His gestures to- 
vard Balkan supremacy drove Tur- 
ey into the arms of the Allies. In the 
iorth, little Finland refused to knuc- 
kle under, and the price of her refusal 
vas invasion. Thus Europe’s war 
vear drew to a close without let-up. 

From the blood and turmoil of 1939, 
few things about Europe’s titanic 
struggle can yet be clear. But already 
trends are’starting to show themselves. 
rhere is danger of a joint Communist- 
Nazi program of world conquest and 
evolution. There is determination on 
the part of the Allies to face a long 
siege, and they have entered a union 
n which some see the embryo of a 
lew, united Europe (see pajie 7). 
\bove all, there are signs that the war 
will from now on be waged with 
\ounting violence. 





. » « Oriental Struggle 


Meanwhile, like a trailer hitched to 

juggernaut, the story of 1939 in the 
Orient jerks and sways with each pull 
f the European conflict. 

The year began with the gnat Japan 
till straining to swallow the camel 
China, The year closes the same way 


and then pushed™~ 


—but with a significant difference. 
Early in 1939, the Japanese rulers 
formed a violently pro-Fascist cabinet 
and proudly proclaimed a “new order 
in Asia.” 

By mid-year, the significance of this 
phrase became clear: it meant nothing 
less than an effort to end white in- 
fluence in the Orient. But midway 
through action toward this end, Japan 
was pulled up sharp. Germany joined 
hands with the Communists. Now 
Russia, the inherent arch-enemy of 
Nippon, had a free hand in the East. 

The pro-Fascist cabinet vanished 
overnight. The new premier, General 
Nobuyuki Abe, announced a policy of 
“splendid isolation,” and immediately 


began overtures to the British and 
Americans. 
As the year ended, Japan still dan- 


gled uncertainly between hope of 
pushing conquest of China to a final 
successful conclusion and fear of for- 
eign reprisal. Which way Nippon 
would eventually turn, no one could 
say. As a bargaining lever, however, 
fhe Japanese made a special point of 
hinting that they might join up with 
Russia if the democracies did not be- 
have, 


... U.S. Role 


For America, no less than for the 
rest of the world, the threat of war, 
then war itself, shaped the history of 
1939. Though the United States wres- 
tled with its economic troubles, played 
its politics and dealt with all the ordi- 
nary items of national life, scarcely 
one of the year’s major events was un- 
touched by the great conflict overseas. 

From the outset of 1939, the United 
States stood forth as a leading player 
on the international stage, determined 
to guard its own interests and at the 
same time do its share to protect the 
fast-failing principles of international 
law. 

The year’s dawning found the U. S. 
taking the lead in a history-making 
meeting in Lima, Peru, where 21 
American republics pledged them- 
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selves to “make their solidarity effec- 
tive” in the event of aggression from 
any quarter. A week later, President 
Roosevelt stood before Congress to de- 
clare: 


“Words may be futile, but words 
are not the only means of command- 
ing a decent respect for the opinion 
of mankind. There are many meth- 
ods short of war, but stronger than 
mere words, of bringing home to ag- 
gressor governments the aggregate 
sentiments of our people.” 


With this as the text of a vigorous 
foreign policy, the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration plunged into the task of help- 
ing to check “aggressor governments” 
—and ran head-on against strong 
isolationist sentiment. Without visi- 
ble opposition, however, the Adminis- 
tration not only refused to recognize 
the Nazi conquest of the Czechs, but 
retaliated by slapping a 25-per-cent 
penalty duty on all German imports. 
The same weapon was leveled agains* 
Italy after the seizure of Albania. 


.. « Support for Roosevelt 


By April, national approval had so- 
lidified behind the “strong” Roosevelt 
foreign policy, and a positive sign of 
American sympathy for the non-to- 
talitarian side of Europe’s approach- 
ing Armageddon was the wildly en- 
thusiastic welcome accorded King 
George and Queen Elizabeth, first rul- 
ing British monarchs ever to set foot 
in the New World. 

By summer, the big guns of U. S. 
foreign policy swung to cover a new 
sphere—Asia. In late July, the State 
Department announced its intention 
to cancel this nation’s 26-year-old 
trade agreement with Tokyo, opening 
the way for commercial embargoes. 
To Japan, dependent on America for 
the major share of her military raw 
materials, this was a gesture that 
meant something. When it was fol- 
lowed by Germany’s pact with Russia, 
the Abe government began negotiating 
for a settlement. 

In August’s final, frantic efforts to 
stem the onrush of war, America was 
active. Thereafter, the Administration’s 
task in foreign policy was not to avert 
war, but to deal with it. Machinery 
designed in advance to withstand the 
economic shocks worked almost! to 


Relief At Last 
For Your Cough 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
loosen germ laden phlegm, increase secre- 
tion and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, 
tender, inflamed bronchial mucous mem- 
branes. No matter how many medicines 
you have tried, tell your druggist to sell 
you a bottle of Creomulsion with the 
understanding that you are to like the 
way it quickly allays the cough or you are 
to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 















































































































































International 


Progress Included Regular Transatlantic Commercial Flights in Huge 74-Passenger Planes 


perfection. On a continental scale, the 
American republics assembled once 
again, this time in Panama, to pro- 
claim their unanimous neutrality and 
draw a vast “safety belt” around 
American shores. For preparedness, 
Roosevelt proclaimed a “limited na- 
tional emergency” and stepped up the 
already expanded national defense 
program several notches more. Fin- 
ally, he called Congress ‘into special 
session to re-draw the country’s neu- 
trality legislation. 


.. . America’s Attitude 


After a much-advertised “great de- 
bate’, Congress followed the Pres- 
ident’s lead by repealing the automatic 
embargo on arms shipments to war- 
ring nations and putting all commerce 
with belligerents on a “cash-and-car- 
ry” basis. In the same statute, the his- 
toric American principle of freedom 
of the seas was for the first time aban- 
doned in clauses empowering the 
President to ban American ships from 
danger zones, Action was mapped, 
meanwhile, to make up for lost Euro- 
pean commerce by stimulating trade 


To Relieve Bad 
Cough, Mix This 
Recipe, at Home 


Big Saving. No Cooking. So Easy. 


You'll be surprised how quickly and easily 
you can relieve coughs due to colds, when you 
try this splendid recipe. It gives you about 
four times as much cough medicine for your 
money, and you'll find it truly wonderful, 
for real relief. 

Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of granu- 
lated sugar and one cup of water a few mo- 
ments, until dissolved. No cooking needed- 
it’s no trouble at all. Then put 24% ounces 
of Pinex (obtained from any druggist) into 
a pint bottle. Add your syrup and you have 
a full pint of medicine that will amaze you by 
its quick action. It never spoils, lasts a family 
a long time, and tastes fine—children love it. 

This simple mixture takes right hold of a 
cough. For real results, you’ve never seen 
anything better. It loosens the phlegm, 
soothes the irritated membranes, and quickly 
eases soreness and difficult breathing. 

Pinex is a compound containing Norway 
Pine and palatable guaiacol, in concentrated 
form, well-known for its prompt action in 
goughs and bronchial irritations. Money re- 
funded if it doesn’t please you in every way. 











with Latin America. . 

Thus equipped, the United States 
turned to face the strain of other na- 
tions’ wars, One of the first problems 
to crop up was that of ships and men 
made idle by the new Neutrality Act. 
A plan to transfer some of these vessels 
to Panamanian registry was shouted 
down, and other means are still being 
sought. U.S. shipping figured also in 
two other war incidents—Germany’s 
seizure and final relinquishing of the 
freighter City of Flint, and the mys- 
terious Nazi warning that the liner 
lroquois was slated for destruction. 

When Russia fell upon Finland neith- 
er neutrality law nor neutrality senti- 
ment prevented U. S, action. Both the 
“moral embargo” on plane sales to 
Russia and the $10,000,000 loan to Fin- 
land met immediate public approval. 
Thus the final event of America’s year 
in foreign relations re-emphasized the 
nation’s virtually unanimous  senti- 
ment toward war—all the help to our 
friends we can safely give them, but 
active involvement under no circum- 
stances whatever. 


. Domestic Affairs 


While America thus reacted to 
struggles abroad, it continued its 
search for economic and _ political 
peace at home. 

Economically, 1939 opened with the 
country emerging slowly from the 
second downward spiral of the Great 
Depression, A confused Administra- 
tion plan to “appease” business bogged 
down in a Congressional revolt against 
major New Deal policies. Rebellious 
legislators snipped millions from re- 
lief appropriations, blacked out New 
Deal taxes and snowed under great 
housing and lending-spending propos- 
als. Throughout the year, business 
recovery gained. steadily, taking a 
sharp upward turn as war broke in 
Europe. But still in the nation’s lap at 
the year’s end were the twin troubles 
of large-scale unemployment and dis- 
ruptive disunity in the ranks of organ- 
ized labor. 

Politically, 1939 was a hectic pre- 
view for the year ahead. But war 
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“PATHFINDER 


changed the climate. Roosevelt ask« 
and got a temporary “truce” as mos! 
leaders of all political stripes joine | 
behind his foreign policy. The “truce.” 
however, did not prevent the emer: 

ence of major contenders for th 
Presidential battle of 1940. On th 

G. O. P. side, New York District Ai 
torney Thomas E. Dewey, Sen 
ators Robert A. Taft and Arthur Va: 

denberg took a clear lead over oth« 

hopefuls. For the Democrats, Vic 

President John N. Garner and Federa 
Security Administrator Paul V. Mc 
Nutt seemed to be the standout, 
Great enigma of the pre-1940 jocke, 

ing was the President himself, wh. 
persistently refused to commit hin 

self on taking a third term. 


. .. Other Big Moments 


In other fields than politics and 
economics, 1939 had its big moments 
While the rest of the world fought 
America staged two huge fiestas i. 
the California and New York World's 
Fairs. Great technological progres 
was marked, and America’s aspira 
tions in. the sky reached historic frui 
tion. Peaceful aviation attained « 
thrilling objective—for the first tim: 
in the history of the world, Pan Amer 
ican Airways sent huge 74-passenge: 
planes on regularly scheduled com 
mercial flights ‘back and forth across 
the Atlantic. 

Similarly, justice gained ground i: 
the United States. After being im 
prisoned 22 years on doubtful charges 
in connection with the 1915 San Fran 
cisco bombing, Tom Mooney was 
freed by California. At the same time 
substantial headway was made in th: 
fight against “public enemies.” Amonsg 
the prominent individuals caught b\ 
the law were Judge Martin T. Man 
ton, convicted of sullying his hig! 
judicial office with bribery and cor 
ruption; Jimmy Hines, New York po 
litical boss; Tom Pendergast, boss o! 
Kansas City. Further, as an impor 
tant footnote to the Dies investigation 
of un-American activities, Fritz Kuhn, 
“little fuehrer” of American Nazis, 
wound up ingloriously behind bars 
while Earl Browder and other Com 
munist leaders were haled before th: 
courts as the year drew to a close. 

Natural and accidental disaster also 
had its day in 1939. Earthquake and 
fire in Chile snuffed out thé appalling 
total of 30,000 lives. The U. S. submar 
ine Squalus plunged to the Atlantic’ 
bottom, killing 26 American seamen, to 
be followed in uncanny sequence b\ 
loss of the British sub Thetis and th: 
French Phenix. 

Thus the crowded, fateful pages o! 
1939. From even so skeletonized an 
outline, the crucial charactef of the 1- 
months now ended is apparent. Th: 
festering sore of nation’s hatred fi 
nation has finally erupted in blood. No 
sector of the earth remains immun 
from the plague and no man alive ca’ 
tell what its aftermath may be. W*‘ 
know only that we are at a great tur!- 
ing point in mankind’s history and 
that life must still be lived as the new 
year comes in. 
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PASTIME, SMILES 


Outlines 


Here is a good paper game, Each 
player puts five dots on the piece of 
paper given to him. The papers are 
then put into a pile or pool in the cen- 
ter of the table and each “artist” 
draws out one. The players must then 
sketch some figure, view or object 
which touches at some point the five 
dots someone else placed on the paper. 
The one making the best drawing wins. 











Brain Teaser 


A man went to the post office to buy 
some stamps. Handing a two-dollar 
bill through the window, he said: 
“Give me some one-cent stamps, 10 
times as many twos, and the balance 
in fives.” Being a mathematician, the 
clerk promptly handed the man the 
desired stamps. The question is: How 


PPORTUNITIES 


AGENTS WANTED 


SCHOOL SENIORS—Earn $25, up, selling Gradua- 
tion Cards. Fine opportunity. Large catalogue. 
Agency waiting. Craftcards, Box 235, Pittsburgh. 


HARDWOOD SINK MATS protect sinks and dishes. 
Send sink size. Beardsleys, Kingston, N. Y 


AUTOGRAPHED PORTRAITS 


PRIVATE COLLECTION, 300 portraits famous men 

of history with genuine guaranteed signatures. 
Some completely framed, others in mat form ready 
for framing. Excellent for library and den, schools, 
homes, public libraries. Civil, Revolutionary War gen- 
erals, statesmen, authors, celebrities. No choice of 




















dering, will try to fulfill. 
$2.00 while they last, postpaid. Money-back guaran- 
tee. Write Autographs, Box 781, Washington, D. C. 


BABY CHICKS 


40,000 CUSTOMERS in 40 different states annually 
buy 10,000,000 Davis chicks for broilers and layers. 








21 different breeds. Sexed chicks. FPoults, ducks, 

$3.45-100 and up. Free catalogue. We guarantee 

chicks for 14 days. Immediate delivery. Davis Poul- 
try Farm, Route 8, Ramsey, Indiana. 

FARM LANDS FOR SALE 3 

GOOD FPARMS AVAILABLE. Washington, Minnesota, 

Idaho, western Montana, Oregon Dependabie 


Specify state. 


literature and list of typical bargains. 
St. Paul, Minn 


J W. Haw, 107 Northern Pacific Ry.. 
FIRST-DAY COVERS 


RARE DELAWARE TERCENTENNARY Pirst-Day 
Covers postmarked in Finland with special 





tor’s item. No stock anywhere else 
from committee files. FPree—Will include 
Delaware tercentennary program giving facts about 
early American settlers. Send 50c for both. Address 
Finnish Committee, Chester, Pa. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


HAVE FEW COPIES LEFT of Roosevelt Year, 

page book with 400 illustrations of first year of 
New Deal. Sold for $2.75. Now $1.00 postpaid. Re- 
‘ord Pub. Co., Box 781, Washington, D. C 


PATENT ATTORNEY 


INVENTORS—Time Counts. Don’t risk delay in pat- 

enting your invention. Write for new 48-Page Free 
book. No charge for preliminary information. 
ence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, Dept. 


1M37, Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 
PHOTO FINISHING 











largement coupon. 16 reprints 25c. 
from your negative $1.00. 50—$2.00. Willard Studios, 
Box 3535-T, Cleveland, Ohio. 
AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Col- 
ors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
25c. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 
Color Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


ROLL DEVELOPED. Two Glossy Enlargements (1 
colored), 8 prints 25c. Arbor Service, 47, Joliet, 
Tilinois. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


ONLY TWC SALES PER DAY MAKES OVER 

$1,200.00 monthly profits Auto tools. Every me- 
chanic a prospect. 95% virgin. $50.00 sales makes 
: Proven. Protected territory to 
Year around demand. Mesco, Beaver 





SONG POEMS WANTED 





your poem today for imme- 
diate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 


Building, Chicago. 











_many of each denomination did he 


gel? Answer next week, 


“Answer to Last. Week’s—The grand- 
mother was 64 and the granddaughter 
20. 

————_-- 


Egg Blowing Stunt 


Materials needed for this entertain- 
ing stunt can be found in the average 
kitchen—an egg and a shallow, roomy 


cup. Place the 
egg in the cup 
and invite your 


friends to blow 
it out. 

After they huff 
and puff and fail, 
show them how 
easy it is. Jug- 
gle the egg over 
to one side of the 
cup, then place your face directly over 
it, in about the position shown in the 
accompanying illustration, and give a 
good, healthy blow directly into that 
part of the container not filled by 
the egg. If done right, the egg pops 
out of the cup. So you had better 
practice this one before attempting 
to spring it. 


Smiles 
New Year’s Eve Reveler—Where 
dosh the devil go whensh he wantsh 


a new tail? 

Mrs. Petzing—Oh, I give up. Where? 

New Year’s Eve Reveler—He goesh 
to the liquor store. 

Mrs. Petzing—But why a _ liquor 
store? 

New Year’s Eve Reveler—Becaush 
theysh retail] spirits there. 








Little Susie—Why does a clock have 
to start all over again when it gets 
to 12? 

Johnny—Why, you 
cause 13 is an unlucky 





boob, it’s be- 
number, 





Dimwitt—What 
telling people that 
idiot? 

Bimbo—Aw, you have me wrong. | 
didn’t say first class. 


mean by 
first class 


do you 
I'm a 


how’d you an’ 
wooden wed- 


Rastus—Well, Ezra, 
yo’ wife celebrate yo’ 
din’? 

Ezra—Oh, she hit me on de haid wid 
a rollin’ pin ’cause Ah wouldn’t split 
some kindlin’. 
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Aircraft FactoriesWANT 


Waiting jobs at $25 to $75 a week ME N 
for 35,000 trained aircraft mechanics 
in America’s fastest goss Aviation 
industry. Fit yourself now for one of these big pay 
jobs. The Sweeney System of Practical Training qua!- 
ifies you quickly. You Learn by Doing in middern 
shops under highly trained instructors, 87,000 Sweeney 
graduates testify to success. 
Find out the facts. Send name today 
FRE EE for aectais and booklet, “Opportuni- 
LEARN TO DO BY DOING 





ties in Aviation.’’ 


AVIATION 
SCHOOLS 


2041, Fairfax Airport, Kansas City, Kan. 


DOES 


COUGHING 


MAKE YOU AN OUTCAST? 


Is coughing robbing you of life’s comfort? Do 
friends shun you—fail to invite you to social 
gatherings? Are you glared at in public places 
because of your frequent coughing, so annoying 
to others? 

If your cough is due to a cold, try Pertussin. 
You will be delighted with its quick, throat- 
soothing effect. Pertussin helps the moisture 
glands in your throat to function naturally 
after a cold has retarded normal secretions. 

Many physicians have prescribed Pertussin, 
a safe and pleasant herbal syrup, for over 80 
years, At all drug counters. For generous FREE 
trial bottle, write to Pertussin, Dept. P-9 
440 Washington St., New York City. 


COAL OR OIL HEAT USERS 








warm the out-doors. Keeps dra‘ form 
— of wind chan ~ Over a Mi 


Costs only ne Sf aconrs n 
installed. Will last igetime or = 
nculars. PREFERRE ITIES 
Box P. 37 West h St., New York 


—— saves" Ont = 20% of = fuel —— 
$9 er ot Prevents excessive heat going up the chimney 






Increase your income at home by 
new, simple Wentworth Tempera 
Color method. We instruct you 
and su pply you with work. rite 
today REE BOOKLET. 


Wentworth Pictorial Company, Ltd. ‘DEPT.116, Hamilten, Ont. 
ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Sait Rheum, Pruritus, 





Milk Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 
FREE TRIAL Don't give up—Try a Free Test 
of a mild, soothing eczema wash, 

which for 35 years, has been giving many their ‘ 

real night’s rest’ 


DR. J. E. 
1241 Park Square 


‘Pirst 
. Write today. A postal will do. 
CANNADAY CO.—Eczema Only 

SEDALIA, MO, 








Small Ad—Big Value 


SPECIAL CLUB NO. 104 ALL 3 ONLY 
Woman’s World, 1 yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. $ 1 .30 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues VALUE $2.00 


Clip this ad and mail with $1.30 te 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





SUBSCRIBE TO PATHFINDER 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


All The News 
of All The World 


Please send PATHFINDER to the address below. 


for which I enclose $1.00 for one year—52 


CONDENSED 


ILLUSTRATED 
EXPLAINED 


Every Week, Only 
$1 A Year 


Check whether 





weekly issues. 


(Outside 48 States, $2) 


-NEW or ....RENEWAL 


































































HAT’S a sensible question, and 
we'd like to answer it, because 
businesssuccessin these United States 
is judged pretty much by whether 
of not you’re able to make money. 


But when you talk about the rail- 
roads you have to deal with two 
kinds of success that don’t have 
much relation to each other. 


On the one hand is operating success. 


That includes, for instance, safety, 
and on this score the American rail- 
roads have the finest record in the 
world, 


a 


FOR $90 


Or it includes speed — and the rail- 
roads in the past twenty years have 
stepped up freight speed by more 
than 60% — with similar improve- 
ments in passenger schedules. 


Or it includes operating efficiency — 
and the railroads today could handle 
the biggest volume in their history 
— the traffic of the peak year 1929 
— with 350,000 to 400,000 fewer 
freight cars than were used at that 
time. 


Or it includes cost of service — and 
the railroads today haul a ton a 
mile at am average cost 
that’s about the same 
you pay for a penny post- 


card. 


Scart from your home town now 


on a Grand Circle Tour of the United States — east 
coast, west coast, border to border—go by one route, 
return by another liberal stopovers — for $90 rail- 


But when it comes to finan- 
cial success — you run into 
this situation: 


road fare in coaches—$135 in Pullmans (plus $45 for 
one or two passengers in 2 lower berth). Get the full 


facts from your ticket agent about the greatest travel 


bargain in history! 








Railroads meet all their own costs 
and help support the government as 
well. They operate under the strict 
control of rules and regulations built 
up ove: the past 50 years on the 
theory that they are a monopoly, 
but actually they compete with other 
forms of transportation which are 
promoted and subsidized by gov- 
ernment. 


The effect of such inequality is to 
decrease railroad traffic and reduce 
railroad earnings. 


There is no question of the railroads’ 
ability to do the job from an operat- 
ing standpoint. 


From the standpoint of earnings, all 
they need to make a living is a fair 
chance to meet other forms of trans- 
portation on equal terms. 
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